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national sovereignty in a given territory, or to uniformity of laws,
language and customs,, and the idea of unlimited national soli-
darity, irrespective of differences in social status, local traditions
and feudal rights. In the Middle Ages most people recognized
their duty to fight for the Church, and their lord, or in defence
of their small homeland, but they would not have understood the
idea that national honour obliged them to make every sacrifice
for people of kindred language and civilization, or subject to the
same king, with whom they had hardly any contact. The idea,
moreover, that nationality was the supreme value, and that
national loyalty had precedence of all others, even religious
duties, was absent. Even in quite recent times the idea of
nationality has undergone great changes. In the era of Enlighten-
ment and Liberalism the personal worth of the individual was*
very widely considered as much more important than his nation-
ality, and an efficient foreigner was usually preferred to less
efficient nationals. Monarchs and aristocrats frequently took a
similar view and had no objection to employing foreigners, even
of low rank. In 1862 the Tsar Alexander II asked Bismarck, then
Prussian ambassador in Russia, whether he would not enter the
Russian diplomatic service.1 In our time the idea of such a
change in loyalty would appear monstrous. Present national
sentiment frequently implies that an individual must be born into
a nationality if he is to be considered a full member of the nation,
and that a foreigner must be admitted only in exceptional
cases.
The historian, therefore, must be on his guard against the
temptation to interpret facts according to his experience of
modern nationality. He must not rashly conclude that the forma-
tion of a national territory or State or language was the outcome
of the growth of national sentiment. Their development was
largely due to the policy of kings and their helpers and they only
later acquired national significance. This also applies to the
interpretation of subjective facts.- If a mediaeval writer praises
the virtues or denounces the vices of his, or another, people he
may have been more actuated by class feelings than by national
sentiment. Loyalty to a cause may have been rooted in dynastic
rather than in national feelings, and pride in gallant exploits in
the mentality of knighthood. Prejudice and hatred of foreigners
are not necessarily symptoms of national consciousness, but may
be due to egoistic rivalry about posts or markets, Quasi-national
prejudices also divide tribal or local sections of the same nation.
1 Bismarck, Gedanken und Erinnerungeti) 1898, vol. i, p. 309.